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SPEECH 

O  F 

The  Right  Honle.  C.  J.  FO  X, 

ft fc.  &C. 


yTR.  Fox  moved,  That  the  aft  of  the  13th  of 
Charles  II.  for  the  well  governing  and  regulat¬ 
ing  corporations,  and  the  aft  of  25  Charles  II.  for  pre^ 
venting  dangers  which  may  arife  from  Popifh  Rectf 
fants,  See.  may  be  read. 

The  fame  being  read  by  the  Clerk  at  the  table,  Mr, 
Fox  moved,  That  he  have  leave  to  make  a  motion,  it 
being  paft  four  o’clock.  The  fame  being  granted, 
Mr.  Fox  rofe,  and  fpoke  as  follows : 

Sir, 

THE  expeftation  which  the  queftion  I  am  novr 

about  to  move,  has  railed  in  the  Houfe  and  in  the 

# 

B-  ‘  country. 


I 


country,  renders  it  neceflary  that  I  fhould  prelimina- 
rily  fay  fome  words  concerning  the  motives  which  in¬ 
fluence  my  conduct  on  this  day.  Upon  former  occa- 
ftons,  and  when  this  queftion  was  agitated,  I  did  not 
appear  in  the  fame  prominent  fituation  which  you  now 
behold  me  in ;  but  where  the  caufe  of  truth,  of  liberty, 
and  of  juftice  was  concerned,  I  could  not  refufe  mvfelf 
to  the  prefling  felicitations  of  a  numerous  and  refpe£l> 
able  body  of  citizens,  who  requeued  me  to  affume  the 
talk,  or  to  engage  in  the  duty  of  reftoring  them,  if  I 
could,  to  the  rights  which  were  withheld  from  them. 

This  caufe,  indeed,  had  been  very  ably  fupported  in 
the  laft  feflion,  by  an  Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Beaufoy)  ;  and  to  him  I  ft  ill  wifhed  it  fhould  be  agaiij 
referred.  I  have  not  obtruded  my  fervices;  I  have 
only  yielded  to  a  requeft  which  was  made  to  me;  and 
if  1  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  an  honeft  triumph,  I 
may  fay,  that  an  application  from  the  DilTenters,  who, 
upon  fome  very  late  and  important  occafions,  have 
zealoufly  oppofed  me, — I  fay,  luch  an  application,  urn- 
der  fuch  circuinftances,  affords  me  the  moft  flattering 
teftimony  of  the  integrity  of  my  condmft,  and  of  the 
efteem  and  approbation  which  has  refulted  from  it. 

In  the  difeuflion  of  the  prefent  topic,  I  fhall  rather 
conform  myfelf  to  the  importance,  than  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty, 


1 


I 
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cultv,  of  die  fubjeft;  and  however  the  opinions  of 
the  moment  may  be  turned,  in  prejudice  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  I  mufl  think  that 
they  have  a£ied  both  wifely  and  prudently,  when  they 
have  remounted  into  a  re-examination  of  firft  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  from  whence,  as  from  a  purer  fountain,  to  de¬ 
duce  their  reafonings,  and  to  apply  their  inllitutions. 
1  fhall  therefore,  .upon  this  occafion,  enter  into  an' 
examination  of  principles. 

f  ^ 

*  *  * 

tf  it  is  once  admitted,  that  from  the  religious 
opinions  of  men,  we  may  deduce  confequences  un¬ 
favourable  to  their  conduct  in  civil  life,  it  will  fol¬ 
low,  that  perfecution,the  very  name  of  which  infpires 
us  with  horror,  is  fyflematical  and  confiflent.  Upon 
tliis  ground,  the  fnafTacre  of  Paris,  the  fires  of  Smith- 

field,  are  fairly  defenfible ;  and  the  wildeft  exceffes 

*  ♦  ^  * 
of  favage  intolerancy  may  be  juflified.  For  if  we 

r  ^  < 

may  fuppofe,  what  is  really  the  cafe,  that  the  end  of 
civil  government,  and  of  political  inflitutions,  is  to 
make  mankind  happy  in  fociety,  by  retraining  the 
aftions  of  bad  men,  and  rendering  the  conduft  of 
every  part  fubfervient  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  it 

f  '  r  t  r  • 

will  folloiv,  fhould  this  principle  once  be  admitted, 
viz.  u  Let  me  know  your  opinions,  and  I  fhall  know 
what  your  aftions  will  be that  where  any  descrip¬ 
tion  of  perfons  fliould  arife  in  a  (late,  entertaining 


opinions 
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opinions  different  from  the  eftablifhed  ones,  fuch  per~ 
fons  would  be  curfed  with  fuch  an  incurable  defor¬ 
mity  of  character,  their  very  natural  exiftence  would 
fo  inconfiftent  with  the  general  good  of  the  whole; 
fince  their  aftions,  flowing  from  different  fources, 
would  diflurb  the  harmony,  and  counteradl  the  very 
end  of  fociety  ;  that  felf-prefervation  would  autho- 
rife  and  enjoin  their  dpftrvi£tion,  by  the  moft  radical 
means. 

It  is  from  thefe  conclufions,  fair  ai)d  allowable,  if  the 
principle  itfelf  were  good,  that  the  fpirit  of  perfecution 
has  ever  drawn  the  exterminating  fword.  To  change 
the  opinions  of  men  is  always  difficult,  fometimes  im- 
poffible  ;  and  when  thefe  opinions  lead  neceffarily  to 
confequences  fubverfive  of  fociety,  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  right  of  the  community  would  fuperfede 
the  right  of  a  few  individuals,  and  that  a  part  rather 
than  the  whole,  fhould  perifh :  by  lopping  away  the 
corrupted  members,  a  fatal  evil  would  be  removed,  and 
poflerity  would  be  freed  from  the  hereditary  taint. 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Locke,  that  madnefs  reafons 
right  from  wrong  principles ;  nor  is  this  lefs  the  cafe 
with  perfecution :  the  principle  is  vvrong,  but  the  rea- 
fpning  is  right. 

If 


4 
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If  we  ftiould  fearch  for  the  fources  in  the  huntan 
mind  from  whence  perfecution  is  derived,  we  (hall 
eafily  trace  it  to  that  proud  dogmatical  conceit,  which 
^ifdaining,  even  in  cafes  the  maft  dubious,  all  fearch 
and  enquiry,  is  fatisfied  with  whatloever  opinions 
accident,  education,  cuftom,  or  prejudice  may  have 
thrown  in  its  way, 

I  *  !  I  * 

Thefe  alone  it  fupppfes  legitimate  ;  whatfoever  op- 
pofes  thefe  is  to  be  branded  with  reproach,  and  exter¬ 
minated  by  violence:  though  if  people  \yho  are  the 
moft  attached  to  their  opinions  would  only  confidcr 
for  a  moment  the  mutual  perfecutions  which  different 
religions  have  infti&ed,  accordingly  as  the  powers  of 
government  have  inclined  to  one  or  to  the  other;  and 
that  corifequently  both  perfecutions  could  not  be  juft, 
though  either  party  has  at  the  time  been  fully 
convinced  of  the  juftice  of  its  own  caufe. —  I  fay, 
that  fuph  people  would  remit  in  part  the  obftinacy 

of  their  conceit ;  they  would  know  that  in  others  an 

\ 

equal  obftinacy  upon  dogmas  of  religion  was  oppoled 
to  theirs,  and  that  the  imperfe&ions  in  human  judge¬ 
ment,  and  the  chances  of  error,  might  as  well  incline 

t  \ 

to  their  own  as  to  the  other  fide,  when  the  numbers 
were  equal,  and  where  the  obftinacy  and  conceit  was 
equal. 

I  '  'h 


V 
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It  is  indeed  from  this  falfe  principle,  viz.  that  a 

knowledge  of  peoples  condufl  was  to  be  deduced  from 
a  knowledge  of  their  opinions,  that  thofe  religions 
which  have  been  the  moil  chriltian  have  been  the? 
moil  perfecting ;  and  thus  the  fpjrit  of  this  inftitu- 

i  / 

tion  (one  principal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  truth  of 

•  j  I 

which,  conlifls  in  the  humanity  of  its  precepts,  and  in 
its  tendency  to  render  all  men  happy,  even  in  this  life) 

V 

has  been  perverted  from  its  original  defign;  for  it 

would  be  naturally  fuppofed  that  thofe  wretched  peo- 

'  # 

pie,  who  were  deilined  from  their  opinions  to  diflurb 

fociety  in  this  life,  and  to  fuffer  punifhment  in  the 

* 

next,  fhould  be  delivered  over  to  the  executioner  be¬ 
fore  the  meafure  of  their  crimes  was  completed,  and 
that  the  moil  effeflual  means  iltould  be  ufed  to  prevent 
the  flream  of  pofterity  from  being  poifoncd  by  their 
ftains. 

a  ■  ‘  vr  *  f  •  i  • 

.  t  •  .  f  4*  !il  ^  \  .  i  l  M 

It  is  upon  this  account  that  the  Roman  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion  has  been  more  bloody  in  its  perfecutions  than, 
any  other ;  whereof  fufficient,’examples  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  neighbouring  countries. 

.  -  •  r  ?  ^  ^  . 

The  principle  which  I  mean  to  contrail  with  perfe-' 
cution,  is  toleration  ;  a  principle,  which,  at  this  en¬ 
lightened  tune,  and  before  this  Houfe,  it  is  lcarcely 

'  neceffaiy 
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neceffary  to  enlarge  upon ;  a  principle  well  underflood,  • 
but  which  might  be  carried  into  better  execution. 

,  i  r  *  . 

As  perfection  is  founded  upon  the  proud  dogma¬ 
tical  conceit  of  our  own  underflandings,  and  our 
©wn  opinions,  lb  toleration  is  founded  upon  the  fenfe  of 
human  imperfe£tion,  and  upon  a  juft  diffidence  of  the 
©pinions  we  entertain  :  perfection  is  founded  in  igno¬ 
rance  and  fuperflition;  toleration,  in  religion,  in  phy- 
.  lofophy,  and  in  nature.  The  one  realoning  always 

• 

a  • priori ,  whenfoever  it  condefcends  to  reafon  at  $11, 
eflablifhes  arbitrary  principles,  from  whence  to  frame 
its  conclulions,  and  fo  long  as  it  can  gratify  its  pride, 
its  arrogance,  or  its  malignity,  is  carelefs  whether  it 
conforms  itfelf  to  the  reafon  of  mankind,  or  to  the 
courfe  of  nature.  The  other,  confcious  of  the  limit¬ 
ed  Hate  of  human  intelligence,  reafons  only  from 
effects  to  caufes,  and  beginning  a  po/ierior!>  continues 
its  refearches  flep  by  Hep,  nor  does  it  quit  the  prudent 

t 

track  to  indulge  imagination,  or  to  gratify  vanity. 

It  is  from  this  difference  of  proceeding,  that  the  two 
principles  of  periecution  and  toleration  have  derived 
a  conduct  fo  entirely  different.  If  toleration  has 
perceived  opinions  in  others,  different  from  thofe 
which  are  effablifl'ied  in  the  Hate,  file  does  not  reafon 
a  priori  that  thefe  opinions  mufl  lead  neceffarily  to 

a£!ions 
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aftlons  which  the  laws  of  the  community  have  declar¬ 
ed  to  be  criminal ;  fhe  waits  patiently  for  the  effects 
of  thefe  opinions,  nor  does  fhe  venture  arrogantly  to 
prejudge  what  cannot  be  the  object  of  any  human 
knowledge ;  fhe  rejects  the  opinions,  but  file  puni/hes 
only  the  adlions. 

Whoever  examines  the  whole  creed  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  will  find  there  fome  points  of  doc¬ 
trine,  which,  if  they  were  literally  conformed  to, 

would  militate  very  much  with  our  eftablifhed  notions 

{ 

of  right  and  wrong.  But  does  the  friend  to  toleration 
fuppofe  from  thence,  that  every  Roman  Catholic  is 
therefore  neceflarily  a  bad  man  ?  Does  he  fappole, 
that  through  the  many  extenfive  countries  in  which 
that  religion  is  eftablifhed,  vice  and  immorality  are  alfo 
eflabliflied,  and  that  right  and  wrong  are  confounded, 
bccaule  there  may  be  fome  tenets,  fome  points  of  doc¬ 
trine,  under  whofe  authority  wrong  may  be  com¬ 
mitted  ?  If  there  are  any  fuch  points  or  do&rine,  is 
it  not  more  reafonable,  and  more  conformable  to  the 
experience  of  things  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch  inferences 
as  lead  to  aftion,  are  not  contained  in  thole  do&rines  > 
and  that  they  are  only  admitted  at  all,  becaufe  a£lioa 
is  not  efiential  to  them  ?  To  judge  otherwife  would  be 
to  judge  illiberally,  and  Contrary  to  experience,  fince 

i 

it  will  not  be  denied,  that  in  general,  the  duties  of 

mortality 

/ 

i 


morality  are  as  well  pra&ifed  in  France  as  in  England, 
in  a  Catholic  as  In  a  Proteftant  country. 


If  we  conlider  the  influence  which  toleration  has 
upon  fociety,  in  refpedt  of  morality,  we  fhall  be  fa- 
tisfied  that  the  more  extenflve  it  is  in  its  operation, 

i 

the  more  beneficial  it  will  prove  to  the  ft  ate ;  for  in 

i 

effeft,  what  ftronger  pledge  can  there  be  of  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  a  man,  than  that  when  he  has  once  conceiv¬ 
ed  and  been  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  certain  opinions, 

* 

he  jfhould  be  unwilling  to  relinquifh  thofe  opinions, 
and  that  no  temporal  advantages  fhould  induce  him 
bafely  to  betray  the  fentiments  which  cling  about  his 
heart !  If  he  a£ts  the  part  of  an  honeft  man,  he  is 
upon  that  account  difabled  from  ferving  his  country  ; 


if  he  a£ts  the  part  of  an  unprincipled  knave,  and 

»  »  v  »  i  v  v*-  v  ^  t  ^  ^  v  A  *,  (  «  ' 


^  abandons  thofe  fentiments,  he  is  upon  that  account. 


rendered  capable  of  ferving  his  ^country,:  and  thus  it 
is,  that  while  difabilities  are  maintained,  and  fetters 
are  impofed  upon  mens  opinions  in  matters  of  religion, 
political  inftitutions,  and  the  great  duties  of  morality, 


\^may  find  themfelves  at  eternal  variance. 


«  » 

There  can,  indeed,  be  no  folecifm  fo  great  as  to  ap- 

% 

ply  religious  opinions  to  a  man’s  civil  fituation.  If  it 
was  thought  neceflary  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  aftatc 
that  any  teft  at  all  fhould  be  eftablifhed,  fuch  a  teft: 


a 


CJL 


c 
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fliould 


AA 
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fhould  relate  merely  to  civil,  and  not  to  rcligidus  opi¬ 
nions  ;  a  man’s  civil  opinions,  it  is  naturally  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  would  influence  his  civil  conduct;  but  the  civil 
conduct  of  a  man  is  always  conne&ed  with  the  happi- 
nefs  of  fociety.  In  proportion  as  this  is  good  or  bad, 
the  laws  and  the  conllitution  are  maintained  or  violated* 
and  the  harmony  of  fociety  is  promoted  or  dilturbed* 

— -  A  man’s  religious  opinions,  it  is  admitted,  would 
regulate  his  religious  pra&ice.  The  degrees,  or  th^ 
Varieties  of  alTent  to  doftrines  ;  the  quantity  of  faith, 
and  the  modes  of  worfhip;  all  thefe  would  be  peculiarly 
afFe&ed  by  his  religious  opinions :  but  all  thefe  bear 
fcarcely  any  relation  with  fociety:  they  terminate  in 
the  individual ;  not  this  life,  but  a  future  life  is  con¬ 
cerned;  and  prefent  exigence  enters  but  for  a  fmali 
(hare  in  thefe  fublime  {peculations. 

If  then  it  is  admitted  that  religious  opinions  would 
conneft  themfelves  with  a  man’s  civil  lituation,  it  muft 
be  admitted  that  our  civil  opinions  would  conned  therm* 
felves  a  fortiori  with  a  man’s  civil  fituation. 

If  a  tell  was  proper  in  one  cafe,  it  would  be  neceffary 
in  the  other  :  in  one  cafe  the  opinions  w'ould  operate  by 
3.  direct  and  immediate  influence ;  in  the  other,  they 
would  a£l  only  by  a  mediate  and  circuitous  influence. 
But  tho*  a  tell  may  be  more  proper  as  to  political  than 

as  • 
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as  to  religious  opinions,  I  am  not  for  introducing  a  tell 
in  any  cafe  :  let  men  only  be  tried  by  their  adlions, 
certain  it  is  that  the  tell  and  corporation  a£ls  are  no  kind 
of  fecurity  conllituted  as  they  are  atprefent.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Houfe  who  are  delegated  to  thehighell  trull 
that  can  befilled,  are  not  fubjefl  to  their  operation  ;  and 
the  principles  of  thofe  who  are  to  make  the  laws,  go  en¬ 
tirely  unquellioned  as  to  political  or  religious  opi¬ 
nions. 

'  *  i 

It  might  happen,  that  fome  members  in  the  Houfe 
might  entertain  opinions  unfavourable  to  liberty  :  fuch 
opinions  entertained  by  fuch  people,  would  be  certainly 
alarming;  but  did  the proviiions  of  thefe  a£ts  extend  to 
members  of  the  Houfe,  would  they  at  all  afFe£l  thefe  o- 
pinions }  Would  they  fupcrfede  them  by  any  new  obli¬ 
gation  ?  Certainly  they  would  not.  If  then  any  tell  at 
all  is  proper,  a  new  kind  of  tell  iliould  be  framed,  whofe 
proviiions  fhould  be  more  efficacious. 

Sir,  On  every  quellion  where  any  doubt  or  difficulty 
occurs,  if  we  can  fuppofe  this  to  be  fuch  a  quellion,  it  is 
proper,  after  having  mounted  up  to  a  general  principle, 
not  to  depart  from  that  principle  in  favour  of  partial 
proportions.  Whatever  merit  then  may  be  aferibed  by 

•  n  •  •  ,  ,  N 

fome  to  the  DifTcnters,  or  whatever  demerits  may  be 

C  2  imputed 
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imputed  by  others,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can 
apply  to  the  juftice  of  their  claims. 

I  will  admit,  for  a  moment,  that  the  character  of  the 
Diffenters,  as  delivered  by  hiflory,  or  as  acknowledged 
by  experience,  does  not  in  general  command  the  efteem 
and  approbation  of  their  fellow-citizens.  I  will  admit 
the  extreme  cafe,  that  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  may 
have  even  deferved  ill  of  the  community  of  which  they 
are  members ;  but  this  will  not  yet  force  me  to  admit 
that  the  inflexible  rules  of  juftice  fhould  give  way, 
and  that  thofe  who  have  not  deferved  ill  of  their 
country,  few  asvthey  are,  fhould  be  punifhed  with 
di lability,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  have  deferved 
ill. 

But  I  admit  all  this  againft  the  Diffenters,  only 
by  way  of  argument;  certain  it  is,  if  I  were  to  Hate 
impartially  their  chara&er  and  their  conduct,  we 
fhould  find  a  great  overbalance  of  merit  in  both. 
Their  opinions  concerning  civil  liberty  deferve  the 
•warmeft  approbation;  and  they  have  always  been 
firm  and  ready  fupporters  of  the  eftablifhed  confti- 
tution.  In  the  times  of  clanger,  when  our  prefent 
happy  fettlement  w?as  threatened  by  the  invafion  of 
the  Pretender,  Did  they  increafe  the  diflrattion  of  the 
moment^  by  urging  fa&ious  claims,  or,  did  they  take 

any 
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any  advantage,  in  favour  of  their  rights,  of  the  weak- 
nefs  and  terror  which  prevailed?  No;  they  even  for¬ 
got  their  disabilities ;  and  the  memorable  years  of  1715 
and  1 745,  atteft  their  fidelity  and  their  Services.  But 
if  we  w'ould  look  for  a  fingular  inconfiltency  in 
the  annals  of  our  legiflature,  we  fhould  find  it  in  the 
confequences  which  flowed  from  the  cooduft  of  the 
DifTenters  upon  thole  occahons. 

\ 

The  DifTenters  had  afted  contrary  to  law  in  Serv¬ 
ing  in  his  Majefly’s  forces  ;  it  became  necefTary,  then, 
that  they  fhould  be  indemnified  by  law  for  what  they 
had  done  ;  and  they  received  an  aft  of  pardon  for 
having  fought  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 

The  Irifh  parliament,  indeed,  was  not  Satisfied  with 
paffing  an  aft  of  pardon  in  their  favour ;  but,  with 
a  redundant  generofity,  relolved  alSo,  That  whoever 
profecuted  the  DifTenters  upon  thefe  occafions,  tvas 
an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  a  Jacobite . 

Into  Tuch  monflrous  abSurdities  are  we  betrayed  by 
laws  founded  upon  the  principle  of  intolerancy  :  but 
Since  we  are  upon  the  fubjeft  of  intolerancy,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  alio  that  I  mention  another  cafe,  whereof  the 
inconfiflency  is  not  lets  glaring,  but  much  more  im¬ 
portant,  fince  it  is  continually  operating. 


The 
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The  religion  eflablifhed  in  Scotland  is  the  religion  of 
the  DifTenters  here.  The  Scotch,  then,  who  ferve  in 
the  army  or  navy,  or  in  many  other  fltuations,  cannot 
qualify  themfelves,  but  by  abjuring  the  religion  efla- 
blifhed  in  their  own  country.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  courtefy  of  the  times  does  not  require  from  them 
fuch  abjuration ;  but  there  is  yet  no  law  (for  I  have 
carefully  fearched  in  the  ftatute-book)  by  which  the 
Scotch  are  difcharged  from  the  penalties  of  negleCfing 
to  take  the  Sacrament.  Thofe  gallant  officers,  then, 
who  have  ferved  their  country  with  fo  much  appro¬ 
bation,  have  {till,  according  to  law,  been  guilty  of  a 
crime  which  'defer ves  the  feverell  infliction  ;  and  they 
are  indebted  only  to  the  indulgence  or  the  charity  of 
the  times,  for  efcaping  the  punifhment  which  is  due  to 
them. 

Let  it  not  be  urged,  that  ancient  precedent,  parti¬ 
cularly  precedents  taken  from  the  glorious  reign  of 
king  William,  fhould  difcharge  us  from  any  obliga* 
tion  of  juftice  to  the  DifTenters.  It  is  very  certain, 
that  he  even  exprefled  a  wifh,  that  the  Diflenters 
fhould  be  let  into  a  free  participation  of  the  rights  of 
citizens  with  all  his  other  fubjeCIs;  and  if  there  were 
any  circumilances  which  could  prevent  it  at  that  time, 
it  is  very  certain  that  no  circumftances  exift  now, 
which  fhould  have  the  fame  influence ;  but  the  flate  of 

our 


our  domeftic  affairs,  and  the  flate  of  Europe,  are, 
indeed,  peculiarly  favourable  to  an  acquielcence  with, 
their  claims,  :r;,  * 

It  has,  indeed,  of  late  days,  been  very  much  the 

fafhion  to  introduce  into  this  Houfe  the  difcuffion  of 

\ 

the  affairs  of  France.  I  am  very  ready  to  pay  every 
regard  to  thofe  affairs  which  the  relative  iituation  of 
that  country  demands  ;  but  let  me  not  be  told  that 
there  is  any  relation  between  the  diforders  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  that  country,  in  confequence  of  the  fevere 
oppreflion  under  which  the  people  had  for  a  long 
time  groaned,  and  redrefling  the  grievances  under 
which  a  numerous  and  refpe&able  body  of  people  in 
this  country  are  at  prefent  fuffering ;  nor  let  us  be 
frightened  from  an  a£t  of  juftice,  by  extending  confe- 
quences  of  remote  and  improbable  danger. 

There  has  been  a  great  cry  raifed,  that  the  church 
is  in  danger  ;  and  a  party  has  been  formed  to  fup- 
port  the  interefls  of  the  church.  I  muff  here  declare, 
preliminarily,  that  I  am  a  friend  to  the  e  ff  abb  Him  enllt 
of  the  church,  far  from  wifhing  that  it  fhould  be  fub- 
verted,  I  am  even  anxious  that  it  fhould  be  main¬ 
tained  in  its  privileges,  in  its  property,  and  in  its 
dignities ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  the  conduct  of  the 
prefent  government  in  France  which  I  more  fincerely 

reprobate, 
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teprobate,  than  the  bold  feizure  which  they  have  made 
of  the  property  belonging  to  their  ecclefiaftical  efta- 
blifhment. 

The  church  of  England,  Sir,  may  be  confidered  in 
three  points  of  view;  Firfl,  as  to  its  do£trinal part,  and 
as  to  its  difcipline ;  Secondly,  as  it  confifts  of  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  Thirdly,  as  it  may  form  a  party  in  the  flate. 
As  to  the  dodlrine  and  difcipline  of  the  church  of 
England,  the  contemplation  of  them  will  generally 
give  delight  to  every  reafonable  mind ;  and  whether  we 
confide*  the  difcrimination  with  which  fhe  has  reje£led 
the  errors  and  fuperflitions  of  the  Romifh  religion  ; 
or  the  prudence  with  which  fhe  has  retained  the  fo- 
lemnities  and  the  decencies  of  worfliip,  we  {hall  be 
equally  difpofed  to  admire  her  wifdom,  and  to  ap¬ 
prove  her  moderation. 

As  the  church  confifls  of  individuals,  it  is  impof- 
lible  to  give  any  general  opinion ;  there  muft  be  in 
that,  as  in  all  other  large  bodies  of  men,  many  who 
are  refpe£lable,  and  fome  who  are  not  fo :  but  the 
point  upon  which  I  wifh  principally  to  flate  my  opi¬ 
nions  is,  as  the  church  may  become  a  party  in  the 
Hate ;  and  my  reafon  for  being  the  more  particular 
upon  this  is,  that  fuch  a  party  is  aflnally  formed, 

and 
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and  the  high  church  odious,  as  that  name  is  to  every 
friend  to  civil  liberty,  is  again  rearing  her  head,  and 
preparing  to  fcatterher  poifon  around. 

If  we  look  into  the  hiftory  of  the  party  which  has 
been  generally  known  by  the  denomination  of  High 

k  V  ' 

Church,  we  fhall  find  but  too  much  reafon  to  appre- 

%  i  w  v  *  * ' 

hend  a  revival  of  thole  pernicious  doctrines,  the 
fupprefiion  of  which,  in  the  lafl  century,  coft  this 
nation  a  deluge  of  blood.  .  They  were  not,  however, 
quite  extirpated;  at  feveral  fucceffive  periods  they 

•  '  A  ^  w  ‘  c 

have  revived,  and  the  name  of  the  church  has  been 

-  ^  ^ 

proftituted  for  their  fupport  and  fan&ion.  The  go¬ 
verning  principles  of  this  party  confifi:  in  palfive  obe„ 

- 

dience  and  non-refiftance  ;  and  they  have  not  hefitated, 
with 'a  pious  inconfiftency,  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
people,  and  to  urge  them  to  tumult  and  violence,  in 
fupport  of  thefe  divinities  : — Whereof  a  .memorable  in- 
ilance  might  be  found  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  the  cry  was  railed,  and  the  alarm  was  given, 
that  the  church  was  in  danger  during  the  profecution  of 
Sachevereh 

r  '*  •  • . ■  -  *  n '  \  '  '  >  h  V  ' 
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.  Nor  has  the  High  Church  party  been  wanting, 
-Upon  all  occafions,  to  approve  itfelf  the  faithful  adhe¬ 
rent  of  the  race  of  Stewart ;  whofe  aufpiciouS  reign 

D  would 
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ivould  give  an  eilablifhment  to  their  do£lrines,  by 
fetting  the  powers  of  government  on  the  tide  of  paflive 
obedience  and  non-reflftance. 


It  was  for  this  reafon,  that  on  the  acceflion  of  the 
Houfe  of  Brunfwic,  the  cry  was  continued  that  the 
church  was  in  danger,  and  that  the  purity  of  religion 
was  ftill  profaned  by  the  voice  of  faftion.  In  truth 
this  party,  powerful  as  it  is  by  its  poffeffions ;  ref-, 
peftable,  by  its  numbers;  formidable,  by  its  influ¬ 
ence*  and  pernicious,  by  its  principles ;  has  never  yet 
made,  and  I  trull  never  will  make,  its  appearance  in 
the  Hate,  without  awakening  the  jcaloufy,  and  ex¬ 
citing  the  indignation  of  every  friend  to  civil  li¬ 
berty. 

The  cry  of  danger,  indeed,  is  a  cry  common  to  all 
tyrant^:  the  cruelties  of  Nero,  and  the  bloody  fufpi- 
cions  of  Tiberius,  were  inftigated  by  the  fear  of  dan¬ 
ger.  Nor  did  they  fail  to  cry  out  u  danger”  at  the 
time  that  they  infli&ed  death. 

But  if  the  church  is  in  danger,  let  me  afk  from 
whom  ?  or,  from  whence  it  is  in  danger }  The  Pre¬ 
tender  is  no  more,  and  the  Pope  has  loll  all  his  ter¬ 
rors  ;  — * 


i 
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rors :  —  perhaps  there  never  was  a  moment  when  the. 
church  enjoyed  fuch  complete  fecurity. 

Is  the  church  in  danger  from  the  Diffenters  ?  From 
what  circumflance  of  their  lives  or  conduct  is  to  be 
inferred  that  they  propofe,  as  a  body,  the  deftru&ion. 
of  the  eftablilhment  ?  or,  Are  imaginary  dangers,  in 
this  enlightened  age,  to  be  Hill  the  cloak  for  injuilice 
and  perfecution  ? 

If,  fmee  the  affairs  of  France  are  now  become  a  fa- 
yourite  topic,  and  the  arguments  derived  from  them 
are  all  turned  to  the  daftardly  portion,  that  our  hands 
Hre  to  be  tied,  and  we  are  to  deprive  ourfelves,  volun¬ 
tarily,  of  all  a&ion,  left  by  fome  remote  or  improba¬ 
ble  (I  will  not  cail  it  impoflible)  contingency,  the  fame 
tumults  and  confubon  (hould  be  transferred  to  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  I  fay,  fince  the  affairs  of  France  are  become  a  fa¬ 
vourite  topic,  if  I  may  be  indulged  for  a  moment  to 
draw  fome  arguments  from  the  proceedings  there,  I  would 
turn  the  attention  of  the  high  church  party  to  the  pre- 
lent  htuation  of  the  ecclebaftical  eftablifhments  in 

France;  we  there  behold  a  fpirit  of  licentioufnefs  (I 

/ 

think  in  this  instance  I  may  call  it  fo)  break  loofe ; 
which,  without  a  fufficient  regard  to  the  rights  of  pro- 

v  *  * '  t 

perty.  has  deprived  the  church  at  once  of  all  its  poffef- 

D  %  ho  ns, 
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{ions,  and  aimed  a  fatal  blow  at  Its  confequence  and  in¬ 
dependence.  But  fhould  we  fearch  for  the  moral  caufes 
which  have  influenced  the  condu£l  of  the  French  in  this 
particular,  we  fhall  trace  them  to  the  haughty  and  in- 
iolent  demeanor,  to  the  proud  eflablifhments,  and  to  the 
arrogant  fpirit  of  fuperflitious  priefbs*  When  thefe  were 
no  longer  fupported  by  the  powers  of  government,  de- 
flru&ion  would  quickly  fall  upon  the  fabric  which  had 
been  fo  fcornfully  eredled,  and  a  fenfe  of  refentment 
would  weaken  in  every  bofom  the  fentiment  of  juftice. 

I  would  therefore  advife  thofe  who  ufe  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  crying  out  that  the  church  is  in  danger ,  to  take 
example  from  their  brethren  in  France,  to  beconvin- 

4  *  ,  -  + 

ced  that  no  harm  can  happen  to  the  church  by  giving 

«  r 

up  its  proud  pretenflons ;  to  know  that  the  fcattering 
the  bleffings  of  toleration,  and  relieving  as  far  as  their 

.  w 

efforts  could  do  it,  the  grievances  of  the  common  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  fame  Hate,  is  not  endangering  the  church ,  fince 
by  purfuing  a  different  conduct,  the  eflablifhment  in 
F ranee  has  been  brought  into  its  prefent  crifls,  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger. 

t.  > 

i 
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But  the  Diffenters  have  termed  a  party  in  the  ffato, 
fay  you.  Do  you  wifh  that  the  Diffenters  fhould  no 
longer  form  aparty  ?  Admit  them  to  the  participation  qf 

equal 

/ 
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equal  privileges  with  their  fellow'citizens.  While  they 
are  excluded  from  offices  of  truft  and  of  profit,  they  are 
formed  into  a  party  by  that  very  circumftance,  viz.  that 
they  are  excluded;  they  mull  remain  a  party  by  aCl  of 
parliament,  or  elfe  they  mull  renounce  the  feelings  and 
the  paffions  of  men.  What  objections  then  can  now 
remain  to  admitting  the  Piffenters  to  all  the  privileges 
of  citizenlhip  ?  They  aim  no  blow  at  the  eftabliffi- 
ment  of  the  church.  If  they  are  a  party,  it  is  from  ir- 
reliftible  impulfe  that  they  are  fo  ;  and  they  will  ceafe 
to  be  fuch,  as  foon  as  you  have  performed  your  part. 


OurdoClrines  are  threatened,  fay  you;  morality  is  in/ j 
danger,  from  the  prevalence  of  their  opinions.  Weak, 
and  foolifh  fuggellions  !  As  if,  whatever  might  be  the  , 
particular  modes  or  degrees  of  faith,  whatever  fpecula-  ^ 
tive  differences  might  arife,  the  great  practical  end  of 
morality  was  not  equally  the  objeCt  of  the  religion  of 
•the  Tiffenters  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  church  of  Eng-  i 
land  ! 

•  *  )  _  /  ’  v 

But  thefe  terrors  concerning  the  doCtrines  of  the 

church  have  no  foundation  in  reality,  they  are  even 
rather  pretended  than  felt;  whatever  apprehenfions  are 
really  entertained,  apply  rather  to  temporal  than  to 
fpi ritual  objeCls ;  it  is  not  the  lecurity  of  faith,  but  the  * 
fecurity  of  poffeffions  which  it  is  fnppofed  would  be 

affected 
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affefied  by  granting  to  the  Diffe liters  a  participation  of 

the  rights  of  citizens.  But  are  thefe  afls  really  a  fe- 
curity  to  the  eftablifhment  ?  We  have  in  this  very 
Houfe  members  who  ayow  themfelves  to  be  DiiTenters, 
and  for  aught  I  know,  there  may  be  noble  lords  in  the 
other  Houfe,  who  may  equally  avovy  themfelves  to  be 
of  that  perfuafion, 

•  ‘  < 

The  provifions  of  the  Tell  Aft  do  not  reach  to 
either  of  the  Houfes  of  parliament.  The  fountains  of 
Legiflation  may  be  corrupted,  and  all  your  fafeguards 
might  be  lwept  away  iq  an  undiftinguifhing  ruin. 
Whence  then  all  thefe  pains  taken,  ail  thefe  guards  im- 
pofed,  to  prevent  a  Di (Tenter  from  being  an  excifeman, 
when  no  pains  have  been  taken,  no  guards  impofed  to 
prevent  him  from  afling  in  the  capacity  of  a  legi* 
Uator }'  Is  it  that  an  excifeman  can  be  a  more  for* 
midable  enemy  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  church 
than  a  member  of  parliament?  Or  is  it  that  laws, 
founded  in  the  fpirit  of  intoierancy  are  alfo  founded 
In  the  fpirit  of  abfurdity  and  folly,  and  muft  be  ever 
inconfiftent,  and  at  variance  even  with  their  own 
principle  ? 

I  have  now  in  my  view  a  Right  Honorable  Gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  openly  profeffed  himfelf,  and  in  for¬ 
mer  times  has  a  fled  under  that  profeffion,  unfriendly 


to 
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to  the  prefent  conttitution  of  this  Houfe ;  but  we  fee 
him  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  higheft  fitiiation,  and 
of  all  the  power  which  a  moil  extenfive  patronage,  and 
a  long  poffeffion  can  confer;  yet,  with  all  thefe  circum- 
fiances  of  advantage  of  his  lide  to  bring  his  opinions 
into  action,  and  to  procure  a  more  equal  reprefentation 
of  the  people,  do  we  find  that  any  alarm  is  taken 
by  thofe  who  are  ready  to  cry  out  upon  all  occafions 
againft  innovation  ?  Or  do  we  find  that  that  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman  feels  any  the  fmalleft  embar- 
rattfnent,  on  account  of  his  opinions  from  thofe  who 
fupport  him  on  all  other  occafions,  but  would  not  fup- 
port  him  on  this,  and  yet  leave  him  in  quiet  pofiefiion 
of  a  fituation,  which  might  facilitate  the  execution  of 
a  defign,  which  they  look  upon  to  be  a  dangerous  inno- 

I  _  r  *  ••  . 

Yatiq'S*  ? 

A  noble  Duke  has  projefted,  for  the  fake  of  a  more 
equal  reprefentation  of  the  people,  that  every  perfon  in 
the  kingdom,  whether  rich  or  poor,  whether  fixed  or 
vagabond,  being  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  fhould 
have  an  equal  vote  for  the  representative  of  the  nation  j 
we  do  not  however  obje£t  to  that  noble  Duke  retaining 
his  fituation  as  Matter  General  of  the  Ordnance, 
'becaufe  he  entertains  this  opinion  :  nor  fhould  it  be  a 
reafon  becaufe  Dr.  Priettly  has  openly  and  manfully 

j*» 
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profeffcd  his  opinions  concerning  the  eflablifhment  of 
the  church,  that  he  fhould  be  excluded  by  the  ri* 
gours  of  a  tell  from  any  office  or  fituation  which  his 
merit,  his  abilities,  or  his  fortunes  might  procure  for 
him.  I  think  then  I  have  left  no  ground  of  danger  by 
which  the  church  might  be  afte&ed,  untouched, 
r?  .  min  v  m  ^  <  '  «frr 

#  *  *  y  ■  .  \  j  >  .  .  i  .  T  *  m 

If  ever  there  has  been  any  caufe  of  alarm  to  the 
church,  I  defy  them  to  produce,  now,  any  exifling 
caufe.  They  cannot  be  afraid  of  the  eflablifhment, 
becaufe  thofe  vvhofe  fituation  would  enable  them  to 
operate  immediately  and  dire&ly  upon  the  eflablifh.- 
ment  (I  mean  the  members  of  parliament)  m*e  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  obnoxious  provisions;  neither 
can  the  Pope  or  the  Pretender  co-operate  with  the 
Diffenters,  who  have  themfelves  much  decreased  in 
numbers,  and  confequently  in  influence,  for  the  fub~ 
verfion  of  the  church  of  England.  By  what  imaginary 
dangers,  then,  are  we  now  to  be  prevented  from  doing 
an  a&  of  juflice,  and  expiating  the  crime  of  the  legi- 
flature  ?  A  circumftance  very  worthy  of  obfervation  ; 
and  which  I  have  before  had  occafion  to  remark,  in  fc~ 
veral  inflances,  is  the  perpetual  inconfiflencies  .into 
which  we  have  been  betrayed  by  thefe  laws.  The  prin-c 
ciple  on  which  thefe  a£ts  (I  mean  always  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  Tefl  ASs)  were  founded,  was  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England ; — becaufe,  if  this 

principle 
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principle  Was  received,  the  pafling  fuch  a£ls  would  mi¬ 
litate  with  thofe  eternal  obligations  by  which  all 
human  inftitutions  fhould  be  controlled  ;  but  when 
the  a&  of  union  was  paffed,  two  churches,  each  differ¬ 
ing  in  its  do&rines  from  the  other,  were  eftablifhed  in 
'different  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

The  a£t  itfelf  declared,  in  terms  of  true  liberality, 
that  “  It  did  not  become  a  legiflature  to  enter  into 
abftrufe  difquifitions  concerning  points  of  religious 
doftrine ;  —  that  was  bell  for  either  country  which 
had  been  eftablifhed  and  received  by  common  confent ; 
and  therefore  the  religion  of  the  Diffenters,  which  was 
branded  as  heretical,  and  fubje£led  to  the  fevereft  pe¬ 
nalties  in  England,  was  declared  to  be  the  true  anti 
eftablifhed  religion  of  Scotland.  Thus  it  is,  that  the 
fame  legiflature  has  declared  that  two  religions,  one 
differing  from  the  other,  are  both  true,  provided  they 
obtain  in  different  places ;  and  the  modes  of  faith  have 
been  fubje&ed  by  a£l  of  parliament,  to  the  regulation  o£ 
local  influences.  It  has  been  afferted  by  fome,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Teft  A&s  could  not  be 
effe&ed  without  a  breach  of  the  articles  of  union,  by 
whteh  they  are  rendered  perpetual.  I  have,  however, 
as  this  might  have  been  an  obje&ion  of  fome  weight, 
looked  into  the  ftatute-book,  and  I  there  find  that  thefe 
a£ts  are  exprefly  txcefted  from  the  perpetual  ones  £  fo 
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that  this  argument  being  founded  in  error,  is  unworthy 
of  any  refutation  but  contradiction. 

But  what  I  would  with,  Sir,  particularly  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of,  is  the  excufe  which  is  alledged  for  the  perfecut* 
ing  fpirit  which  framed  and  maintains  the  laws  againft 
the  DifTenters.  This  excufe  is,  that  the  DifTenters 
themfelves  are  pofTefTed  with  the  fame  fpirit.  In  per¬ 
fecting  them,  we  only  anticipate  them  in  their  own, 
clefigns  of  perfection  ;  and  we  are  juftified  by  the  fenfe 
f  danger,  in  acting  as  we  do. 

This  charge  is  no  doubt  a  grievous  one  ;  but  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  as  it  is  always  eafy  to  prefer  an  accu- 
fation,  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  prove  one.  In  order 
to  eftablifh  a  charge  againft  any  body  of  individuals,  it 
Is  neceftary  that  we  lhould  prove  the  fa£t ;  or  if  from 
the  peculiar  circumftances  of  fuch  body  of  individuals, 
the  faCt  could  not  be  committed,  we  may  prove  that 
another  body  of  individuals,  being  of  the  fame  perfua- 
fion,  and  pofTefTed  of  the  fame  fentiments,  and  having 
power  to  commit  the  faCt,  did  actually  commit  it.  In 
the  one  cafe,  a  proof  would  arife  from  experience ;  in 
the  other,  a  probability  would  be  deduced  from  analo¬ 
gical  reafonings.  Now  it  is  very  certain,  that  if  the 
DifTenters  were  ever  fo  much  pofTefTed  with  the  fpirit  of 

per- 


perfection,  they  would  not,  under  their  prefent  incapa* 
cities,  be  able  to  a£t  in  conformity  with  that  fpirit. 

I  would  not  refort  to  the  times  .of  violence,  when  re-, 
ligious  differences  were  exafperated  by  political  animo- 
fities :  I  fpeak  of  our  own  times ;  for  it  is  with  thefe 
alone  that  the  repeal  is  concerned. 

/ 

There  cannot  then  be  any  proof  from  experience 
againft  the  Diffenters.  Let  us  obferve  now  what  pro¬ 
babilities  may  be  deduced  from  analogical  reafonings* 

x 

If  we  look  to  Scotland,  we  fhall  there  find  the  religion 
of  the  Diffenters  the  eflablifhed  religion  of  the  country. 
But  in  Scotland,  where,  if  this  accufation  were  true, 
the  Tell  would  flourifh  with  a  native  vigour,  we  find 
that  there  is  no  Tefl,  no  perfecution,  no  difability 
againft  the  church  of  Englandmen  who  are  Diffenters 
in  Scotland.  We  have  then  a  domeflic  proof,  that  the 
fpirit  of  that  religion  is  not  a  perfecting  fpirit. 

If  we  loo;;  abroad,  we  fhall  fee  a  great  nation,  whofe 
efforts  in  the  glorious  caui'e  of  liberty  we  all  muft  ad-* 
mire;  and  we  may  admire  with  the  more  pleafure, 
iince  the  difmemberment  of  that  country  from  the' 

$ritifh  empire  has  not  proved  fo  ferious  a  lofs  as  was 

♦  \ 

generally  predicted  of  it ;  I  fay,  if  we  look  abroad,  we 
fhall  fee  a  great  nation  affording  us  an.  example  of  the 
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moft  extenfive  and  liberal  toleration.  But  Tome  of  the 
rnofl  populous  Hates  in  America  conflH  entirely  of 
thofe  whom  in  England  we  fhould  call  Diflenters ;  and 
the’  toleration  is  not  lefs  unlimited  in  thofe  than  in  the 
other  Hates  which  are  of  a  different  perfuafion.  How 
then  will  the  aflertion,  that  the  Diflenters  in  England 
are  poflfefled  with  a  perfecuting  fpirit,  be  eflablifhed 
with  any  reafonable  convi&ion  ?  The  fa&  of  perfec¬ 
tion  cannot  be  proved  againfl  them,  becaule  they  are 
too  weak  to  perfecute.  And  if  we  refort  to  analogical 
reafonings,  we  muft  acquiefce  in  the  contrary  prefump- 
tion  —  that  they  are  difpofed  to  toleration,  and  not  ta( 
perfecution. 

If  the  Corporation  and  TeH  A&s  were  neceflary 
fupports  of  the  eflablifhment  of  the  church  of  England, 
it  would  follow  as  of  courfe,  that  laws  of  the  fame 
nature  would  be  required  as  neceflary  fupports  of  the 
eflablifhment  in  Scotland  :  but,  notwithstanding  there 

are  no  fafeguards  to  proteft  the  kirk,  we  do  not  hear 

» 

that  there  is  any  alarm  of  danger  to  the  kirk  of  Scot- 

»  •  -  *» 

land ;  nor  perhaps  is  it  quite  fair,  upon  a  principle  of 

*.  - 

juflice,  between  the  two  countries  confolidated  as  they 
are,  upon  the  fuppofed  terms  of  reciprocity  and  mutual 
convenience,  that  the  Scotch  fhould  be  fubje&ed  t<* 
penalties  and  difabilities  in  England,  where  they  are 
t)iflfenters,  and  that  the  church  of  Englandmen  fhould 

be 
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be  fubje&  to  no  penalties,  no  difabilities,  but  fnonld 
enjoy  an  unlimited  toleration  in  Scotland,  where  the*y 
are  equally  Diifenters  from  the  eftablifhed  church. 

But  of  all  other  countries  where  Corporation  and 
Teft  A£ls  would  be  moll  neceffary,  perhaps  Ireland, 
from  its  very  peculiar  circumftances  in  refpe£l  of  the 
proportion  of  Diifenters  which  it  contains,  would  moft 
require  fuch  fupports,  It  has  been  confidently  affertad^ 
that  not  above  one  fifth  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  of 
the  eftablifhed  church;  but  we  find  that  Ireland  has 
generoufly  relinquifhed  any  fupports  which  are  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  common  rights  of  mankind ;  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Teft  A£t  in  Ireland,  about  fourteen  years 
ago,  notwithftanding  what  might  be  deemed  the  very 
alarming  fuperiority  of  the  enemies  to  the  eftablifhed. 
church,  has  yet  left  that  church  in  perfe£t  fecurity ;  in 
the  enjoyments  of  its  honours,  its  dignities,  and  of  its 
polfellions. 

So  that  it  appears,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Teft  laws  in 
Britain  is  not  a  mere  fpeculative  proportion ;  the  pro* 
priety  or  the  policy  of  which,  it  would  be  left  to  the 
various  and  uncertain  courfe  o^f  events  to  determine.. 
We  have  already  the  experience  of  two  countries  in 
favour  of  it ;  of  one  country  where  thefe  laws  never 

exifted  at  all,  and  yet  tb,e  kirk  is  in  perfe&  fecurity ; 

* 
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and  of  another  country,  which  is  indeed,  a  cafe  more  in 
point,  if  it  were  neceffary  that  it  fliould  be  fo,  where 
the  Tell  having  exifted,  has -been  repealed ;  and  not- 
withftanding  all  the  evidences  of  danger  to  the  church, 
which  peculiarly  afFe&ed  that  country,  om  the  rela¬ 
tive  fttuation  of  the  Diftenter's  there,  no  danger  at  all 
has  accrued. 

Shall  wre  fuppofe  then  that  the  church  in  Britain, 
eompofed  as  it  is  of  a  moft  numerous  and  refpe&able 

r  *  t  ✓  f  , 

Body  of  men,  fupported  by  a  multitude  of  retainers, 
enjoying  large  domains,  diftributed  through  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  pofTefted  of  an  extenftve  influence, 
fecured  by  law,  and  ftrengthened  by  the  authority  of 
prefcri ption ;  1  fay,  is  it  to  be  fuppafed  that  fuch  a  body 

'  r 

fo  conftituted,  fo  eftablifhed,  would  feel  the  ilighteft 
injury  from  the  repeal  of  laws  which,  it  is  proved  from 
^cperience,  were  either  not  neceffary  at  all  in  their  firft; 
cxiftence,  or,  having  exifted,  might  be  repealed,  with-i 
out  any  danger  or  inconvenience  ? 

r  '■*  »  *  r 

1  L  1  '  •  •  .  ^  .  v 

We  may  fuppofe,  then,  from  thefe  arguments,  that 
the  danger  to  the  church  is  merely  chimerical ;  and  is, 
no  more  than  a  pretence  to  excufe  the  evils  which  into- 
lerancy  infli&s. 

s  *  i 

But  tho’  it  fhoukl  be  admitted  that  the  eftablifhment 
Would  not  be  endangered;  that  the  dodtrines  of  the 

^hurch 
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church  would  frill  remain  pure  and  untainted,  by  grow¬ 
ing  heretics *  and  that  morality,  and  the  practice  of 
virtue,  would  yet  be  equally  diffu'fed  through  the  com¬ 
munity,  tho5  theTefl  Act  were  repealed, — there  arefome 
to  be  found  who  even  objed!  to  fuch  repeal,  from  the 


thing  which  looks  like  innovation.  But  of  thole  who 
obje£t  to  innovation,  only  becaufe  it  is  innovation, 
however  abiurd  it  may  be  in  all,  perhaps  the  church 
itfelf  adls  with  the  greatefb  incontiflency.  In  objedl-* 
ing  to  innovation,  file  would  deftroy  the  very  parent 
who  gave  her  birth. 

•  v  -  • 

* 

There  was  a  time,  and  that  not  long  fince,  when 
the  church  of  England  herfelf  was  an  innovation  ;  — * 
and  the  fame  weapon  which  fhe  now  ufes  again!!  others, 
might  have  been  fuccefsfully  employed  again!!  herlelf. 
I  cannot,  however,  forbear  faying  on  this  occafion, 
that  it  argues  infinite  preemption  in  people  to  reafon 
again!!  the  general  principle  of  innovation :  the  fame 
argument  might  have  been  ufed  at  all  times  •  all  hu¬ 
man  affairs  would  remain  without  improvement,  and 
the  darknefs  of  antiquity  would  be  continued  down  to 
the  late!!  pofterity,  In  this  country  particularly,  inno¬ 
vation  is  not  a  word  which  fhould  be  held  in  horror  ; 
it  has  been  by  perpetual  innovations  that  our  prefent 

political 
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political  fyfleni  has  received  all  its  perfeftion;  and  we  / 
fhould  acknowledge  with  gratitude,  that  it  is  only  from 
the  wrong  application  of  that  principle,  and  not  from  j 
the  principle  itfelf,  that  any  danger  is  to  be  appre-  J 
bended; 

Mr.  Hume,  whofe  penetrating  underflanding,  and 
deep  refearches,  will  always  render  him  a  valuable  po¬ 
litical  writer,  however  I  may  think  that  he  has  been 
fomctimes  miftaken  in  his  hiftory^  has  fomewhere 
afferted,  that  the  natural  death  of  the  Britifh  confti- 

tution  will  be  a  pure  monarchy,  to  which  he  fuppofes 

\ 

'  we  are  approaching  by  eafy  and  infenfible  degrees : 
and  this  he  call  our  euthanafia.  Should  this  be  the  cafe, 
which  many  friay  think  that  it  is,  we  fhall  certainly  find 
that  thofe  means  only  which  have  brought  our  con- 
ftitution  to  its  prefent  degree  of  perfe&ion,  will 
maintain  it  at  the  fame  point,  and  that  the  liberties  of 
the  people  will  only  be  preferved  by  perpetually  inno¬ 
vating  in  their  favour. 

There  is,  Sir,  a  curious  argument  with  refpeft  to  the 
fubje£l  now  before  the  Houfe,  which  was  fuggefied  in 
the  Lower  Houfe  of  Convocation  ;  a  houfe  which  fortu¬ 
nately  has  not  for  a  confiderable  time  back  been  called 
together ;  the  queftion  was,  Whether,  in  confequence 
of  tlve  provifion  by  which  the  facrament  is  to  be  taken* 

under 
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Under  certain  very  large  penalties,  within  fix  months 

f  • 

after  having  accepted  of  a  place,  if  the  party  accept- 

*  /  • 

ing  the  place  fhould  be  a  perfon  of  fcandalous  life  and 

charafter,  the  clergyman  had  a  difcretionary  right  to 

•  *  •  • 

refufe  him  the  facrament  upon  his  application  ?  It 

*  ♦-  ►  r  •»  >  i  t 

was  determined,  that  the  clergyman  had  fuch  dilcre- 

_  *  ,  *  ?  *  *  #  r* 

tionary  right ;  and  that  he  was  not  bound  under  the 
provifions  of  the  aft,  however  the  party  himlelf  might 
fuller,  to  depart  from  a  confcientious  difcharge  of  hi§ 
facred  duty,  by  admiriiftering  the  facrament  to  a  per- 
Ton  who  was  unfit  to  receive  it.  That  is  to  fay,  it  was 
determined  that  it  fhould  remain  in  the  breafl  of  the 
clergyman,  whether  a  man  whofe  fervices  were  requir- 

f  f  ^  ’  ,  *  *  •  .  *• 

ed,  fhould  or  fhould  not  render  himfelf  ufeful  to  the 
Hate.  If  he  afted  in  his  office  without  taking  theTa* 
crament,  he  was  fubjeft  by  law  to  the  heaviefl  penal¬ 
ties  ;  he  could  not  take  the  facrament  if  the  clergyman 
refufed  to  adminifter  it :  and  we  have  here  the  example 
of  a  man  who  may  be  condemned  without  any  jury, 
without  any  form  of  trial,  unheard,  and  without  appeal, 
upon  the  rafh  prefumption  of  ignorance  perhaps,  or  of 
malignity. 


/ 


"Who  then  would  fuppofe,  that  the  repeal  of  fuefr 
laws  as  thele,  built  upon  falfe  principles,  and  preg¬ 
nant  with  alarming  confequences,  would  occafion  the 
outcry  .which  is  attempted  to  be  raifed,  and  which  is 

F  raifed  ? 
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taifed  ?  If  tliefc  are  the  pillars  of  the  confutation* 
perifli  the  conflitation  which  is  fuppOrted  by  fuch 
unworthy  means  !  But  our  conflitation  wants  not 
fuch  helps ;  and  fhe  would  appear  much  more  lovely* 
if  we  could  wafh  away  thefe  flains  with  which  file  is 
yet  polluted.  The  truth  is,  that  the  a£ls  I  fpeak  of 
would  never  have  been  heard  of  at  all,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  peculiar  circumflances  of  the  times :  they 
were  palled  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when  the  reeoU 
le&ion  of  late  calamities,  aided  by  a  paflionate  burfl 
of  loyalty,  had  obfcured  the  good  fenfe,  and  weak¬ 
ened  the  providence,  of  parliament.  Had  they  been 
introduced  at  any  other  period,  they  probably  would 
not  have  palfed  ;  certainly  they  would  not  at  the 
time  I  am  fpeaking ;  and  yet  we  hefitate  to  repeal  a 
law  which  we  fhould  have  diidained  to  cnad» 

If  we  confider  this  matter  with  a  view  to  morality, 
m  objedl  to  which  not  only  the  inlUtutions  of  relir 
gion,  but  alfo  the  views  of  the  legiflator,  fhould,  be 
Carefully  direaed,  we  fhall  find  it  pregnant  with 
confequences  equally  fatal,  as  to  civil  liberty. 

We  know  that  thepraaice  of  virtue  is  by  no  means 
fo  llrongly  maintained  as  by  a  fleady  and  pertinacious 

adherence  to  principles,  which  the  education  of  our 

parents. 
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parents,  the  precepts  of  religion,  or  the  fentiments  of 
our  nature,  has  indilled  in  our  bofoms.  So  that  we 
may  fafely  affirm,  that  when  once  we  begin  to  give  up 
principles  for  the  fake  of  convenience,  while  we  are 
perfuaded  that  thofe  principles  are  true,  a  general  dif- 
folution  of  morals  mufl  foon  be  the  refult  of  the  irre¬ 
parable  breach.  Having  given  up  one  principle,  w* 
fh  a  11  have  little  difficulty  to  give  up  another;  having 
abandoned  even  an  erroneous  one,  while  wo  think  it 
is  true,  we  fhall  foon  part  with  a  true  principle,  to 
which  we  can  be  attached,  for  no  other  reafon  than 
becaufe  w*e  think  it  is  true ;  and  the  honed  man,  who 
may  have  begun  at  firft,  in  the  abdrafl,  by  doing 
Tight,  in  giving  up  a  principle,  mull  end,  by  the  feries 
of  aflion,  in  becoming  a  knave. 

Now,  the  immediate  effe£t  of  the  Corporation  and 
Ted  Aas  is,  to  drew  temptation  in  the  ways  of 
men.  It  tells  them,  <c  If  you  remain  deady  to  thfc 
opinions  you  have  imbibed,  you  are  excluded  from 
offices  of  trud  and  profit  ;  your  fortunes  will  not  be 
promoted  ;  your  vanities  will  not  be  gratified.  If  you 
abandon  the  opinions  you  have  imbibed,  the  principles 
you  have  been  educated  in,  we  receive  you  with  open 
arms ;  you  are  worthy  of  offices  of  trud  and  profit 
and  thus  the  individual  is  promoted  in  proportion  as 
he  is  lefs  worthy  to  be  promoted  ;  vice  is  recom- 

F  z  penfed* 
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penfed,  virtue  difcouraged,  and  a  complete  fubverfion 
of  morals,  would  naturally  be  t}ne  fruit  of  thefe  auf- 
ficious  regulations. 

V  9  • 

In  truth,  the  connefling  a  man’s  religious  opinions 
with  public  fituations  or  civil  employments,  is  fo 
great  a  folecifm  in  politics,  that  in  faying  fo  much  as 
I  have  done  to  expofe  its  abfurdity,  I  have,  indeed, 
what  I  faid  at  fetting  out  I  fhould  do,  conformed  my- 
felf  rather  to  the  importance  than  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  occafion,  it  woujd  be  fufficient  it  fhould  be  fup»t 
pofed,  to  Hate  the  proposition,  in  order  to  make  it  per¬ 
ceived  ;  and  fince  we  find,  that  not  only  political  but 
eVen  religious  interefls  are  affe&ed  by  this  monftrous 
combination,  which  introduces  and  recommends  3 
fyflem  of  hypocrify  and  deceit,  it  would  ill  become 
thofe,  particularly,  who  are  concerned  in  promoting 
the  practice  of  morality,  to  wifh  to  entertain  any 
longer  fo  pernicious  a  fupport. 

The  perfon  who  fo  ftrongly  inculcated  and  propa,- 
gated  the  alliance  between  church  and  Jlate ,  was  a  man  of  a 
firong  underftanding  ;  but  of  an  eccentric  character  :  I 
allude  to  Bifhop  Warburton.  He  fuppofed,  that  the 
flate  was  to  protedl  the  church ;  and  that,  in  return, 
the  church  was  to  ferve  the  flate,  Decent  and  honour¬ 
able  alliance  l 
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To  this  confederacy  civil  liberty  was  to  be  facrifi- 
ced;  and  in  order  that  the  church  fhould  increafe  or 
maintain  its  ufurpations,  all  its  weight  and  influence 
was  to  be  turned  into  the  fcale  of  government,  in  order 
that  government  fhould  alfo  increafe  or  maintain  its 
ufurpations.  In  both  cafes  the  people  would  fufferjj 
reftrained  in  their  opinions  by  an  iniolent  priefthood, 
or  limited  in  their  a&ions  by  arbitrary  and  oppreflive 
laws  :  but  the  learned  Biihop  has  not  yet  condeicended 
to  inform  us  from  what  fources  this  baneful  iyflem  was 
derived ;  and  we  can  only  embrace  it  by  an  implicit 

i  ' 

and  blind  obedience  to  his  Angle  authority. 

e-  >  •  • 

If  indeed  we  turn  back  to  the  origin  of  Chriflianity, 
we  fhould  perceive  what  different  concluflons  would  b®* 
derived  from  the  principles  and  from  the  practice  of 
the  firfl  miflionaries  of  divine  truth.  The  church  at 
that  time,  while  yet  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  primitive 
fimplicity,  and  flill  bearing  the  {lamp  of  its  Founder, 
was  well  fatisfied  if  it  could  be  allowed,  in  fllent  ob- 

m 

fcurity,  to  propagate  its  dodlrines,  and  to  increafe  its 
profelytes.  It  made  no  bold  pretenflons  to  an  alliance 
with  the  {late;  but  alternately  perfecuted  and  tolerated 
by  the  {late,  it  acquired  llrength  and  vigour  equally 
from  its  misfortunes  and  from  its  profperity  ;  from  its 
flrmnefs  in  misfortunes,  and  from  its  moderation  in 
profperity.  It  was  not  until  the  corruption  of  Chrifti- 

4 

v  -  .  anity, 


0 
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♦sr tty,  and  a  general  diiTolution  of  morals  had  taken 
place  in  the  empire,  that  the  church  mingled  in  the  a£? 
fairs  of  government,  and  that  churchmen,  quitting  thofc 
flcnt  paths  which  had  been  prefcribed  to  them  by  their> 
holy  inflitution,  either  difturbed  the  councils,  or 
more  often  co-operatcd  with  the  oppreffton  of  tire  civil 
magiflrate. 

Let  ns  then,  difdaining  to  imitate  the  corrupt  exam'? 
pies  which  hiflory  has  furnifhed  us  with,  revert  to  the 
Ml  principles  of  the  facred  inflitution  ;  and  Jet  us 
learn  from  tlie^ce  that  any  alliance,  or  any  attempt  of 
alliance,  between  church  and  flate,  is  equally  wicked 

and  prepofterous* 

*»  r  r  ■  n  "  ■  v 

It  is  indeed  clearly  afcertained  by  the  experience  of 
hiflory,  that  religion  requires  for  her  fupport  no  exter¬ 
nal  aid;  adorned  only  with  her  native  graces  of  truth 
and  fimplicity,  fhe  depends  but  upon  thefe,  and  eftab- 
iifhes  herfelf  in  the  afFe&iops,  and  not  in  the  f$ars  or  i$ 
the  Lnterefh  of  mankind. 

«  ‘  I  V 

But  left  it  fhould  be  fufpe£led  that  I  am  defirous-  of 
reducing  things  to  too  great  a  fimplicity,  and  of  flrip-5 
ping  the  Church  of  thofe  ornaments  which  fhe  is  in* 
poftcflion  of,  and  which  cuftom  and  prescription  have 
rendered  perhaps  neceflary  but  to  be  left,  is  certainly 

proper 
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proper  to  her  exigence,  according  to  the  profent 
courfe  of  things,  I  mufl  beg  leave  to  be  underitood, 
that  I  am  a  friend  to  the  whole  of  the  Church 
eftablifhment*  I  wifh  the  Church  fhould  be  main¬ 
tained  in  its  privileges,  in  its  dignities,  in  its  pofTef- 
fions ;  but  I  with  that  fhe  fhould  be  fatisfied  with  the 
advantages  which  are  proper  to  her ;  and  that  fhe 
fhould  not  reft  her  interefts  in  the  grievances  of  her 
fellow-citizens.  She  fhould  reflect,  that  departing 
from  the  mild  fpirit  of  her  inibitution,  fhe  would  ex- 
afperate  relentraents,  and  thus  prepare  the  feeds  of 
misfortune  at  fome  future  day. 

If  the  Church  in  France  had  embraced  and  prac- 

• 

tiled  at  all  times  the  principles  of  Toleration;  if,  ii>- 
flead  of  a  haughty  overbearing  condufb,  fhe  had  fub- 

flituted  a  mild  and  unafiuming  demeanour ;  if,  though 

1 

raifed  by  power  to  a  fuperiority  over  the  other  orders 
of  the  flate,  fhe  had  afFeCted  an  equality,  and  had  been 
content  to  defeend  from  her  ftation,  while  fhe  yet  pre- 
ferved  it,  the  envy  of  the  people  would  not  have  been 
excited ;  and  though  fhe  might  have  facrificed  tome- . 
thing,  fhe  would  not  be  entirely  fubverted* 

*  '  -  *  •  J  m  f,  /  .  .  .  .  3  i  H 

I  am  not  fond  of  recurring  to  events  long  flnce 
pall  away,  and  of  connecting  them  in  the  fatal 
"chain  with  the  events  of  the  day  ; — but  if  I  were  dil- 

J  * 

pofed  to  this  mode  of  fuper ftition,  I  fhould  affert  that 

the 


f 
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(  f 

ihe  diftrefs  of  the  Clergy  of  France  is  a  judgfrierit 

inflicted  upon  them  oil  account  of  the  revocation  of 

i  . 

the  EdiCl  ofNantz;  ivhile  the  Church  was  tolerating, 
there  was  no  danger  to  her  eftablifhment;  when  fhe 
grew  intolerant,  the  leaded  began  to  work:  arid  though. 

t 

a  large  portion  of  time  has  elapfed  before  the  evil 
wa^  fully  prepared,  flie  is  at  laft  overwhelmed  by  the 
greatnefs  of  it.  She  firft  filled  all  Europe  with  lief 
artizans  arid  manufacturers,  by  her  intolerancy ;  and 
flie  is  at  laft  herfelf  the  ViCtim  of  it; 


Sir,  notwithflanding  it  fliould  feern  that  toleration  fa 
founded  in  reafon,  in  humanity.,  and  in  practice,  I 
am  forty  to  obferve,  that  even  in  this  country,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  feat  of  liberality,  toleration  is 
but  of  late  date ;  it  is  not  long  fince  ri,  bill  for  that 
purpofe  palled  this  Houfe  ;  but  this  bill,  humane  in  its 
objeCt,  and  falutary  in  its  end,  was  yet  rejected  twice, 
but  a  very  few  years  ago  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  By 
what  influence  this  bill  was  twice  rejeCted  in  the  Lords, 
it  is  not  neceflarv  or  proper  I  fliould  Hate,  even  tho* 
I  could  name  it;  it  is  fufficient  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
fluence  which  oppofes  and  would  counteract  every 

t 

effort  which  fhould  be  made  for  extending  the  laws 

in  favour  of  religious  freedom. 

.  •  .  '  **  *  ^  *  **  *■  * 

*  K  V 

But 


But  there  is  not  only  this  influence  which  prevails 
within,  but  undue  means  have  been  ufed  without  doors, 
to  prejudice  this  caufe,  by  alarming  the  fears  of  the 
people;  and  by  an  interference  of  a  moft  unconflitu- 

I  * 

tional  nature.  It  has  been  confidently  faid,  though 

I  hope  the  report  is  not  founded  in  truth,  that  a  Right 

.‘vy, r 

Reverend  Bifhop,  to  whofe  labours  the  republic  of 
letters  is  greatly  indebted,  has  thrown  afide  the  de¬ 
cency  which  fhould  chara£terize  his  fituation,  and  has 
publicly  avowed  himfelf,  by  a  circular  letter  to  his 
Clergy,  the  leader  and  infligator  of  party  diffentions. 
However  I  may  reverence  the  talents  of  that  learned 
Prelate,  it  is  impoflible  upon  this  occafion  to  pafs  by 
his  conduct,  without  marking  it  with  a  decided  cen- 
fure,  though  I  fhould  hope,  that  this  charge  againff 
him  does  not  deferve  all  the  credit  which  is  very  gene¬ 
rally  bellowed  upon  it. 

Another  perfon  to  whom  I  would  likewife  wifli  to 
allude,  (fince  fentiments  of  propriety  fhould  not  be 
confined  to  Clergymen  of  any  particular  perfuafion, 

4 

and  decorum  fhould  be  equally  pradlifed  by  all)  is  a 
Dijfcnting  Miniller.— -While  I  difappiove  of  the  con¬ 
duct,  if  report  fpeaks  true,  of  a  Right  Reverend 
Bifhop,  I  mull,  for  the  fake  of  equal  juflice,  exp  refs 
my  opinion  of  the  condu£l  of  Dr.  Price  : — I  as  little 
think  that  the  pulpit  in  one  cafe,  as  that  fituation  in. 
the  other,  fhould  be  the  means  of  trumpeting  about 
political  opinions;  and  however  I  may  fometimes  ap^ 

G  prove 
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prove  of  fuel)  opinions  delivered  From  the  pulpit,  in 
the  abftra£V,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  would 
much  better  become  my  fpeech  in  parliament  than 
Dr.  Price’s  fermon  ;  nor  can  I  forbear  pbferving,  that 
when  the  pulpit  becomes  the  vehicle  of  a  perfonal 
libel,  a  holy  rite  is  profaned,  and  a  moll  juft  and  pub¬ 
lic  difapprobation  fhould  mark  and  difcountenance  fo 
great  an  indecency. 

But  to  return. — In  fubmitting  a  queftion  of  this  nar 
ture  to  the  Houfe,  I  muft  intreat,  it  fhould  be  re¬ 
membered  by  gentlemen,  that  a  very  important  dif- 
tin&ion  prevails  between  this,  and  moft  other  quef- 
tions  which  are  fubmitted  to  their  deliberation ;  other 
cafes  in  general  relate  to  the  community  at  large.  The 
Members  themfelves  are  aft'e&ed  by  the  refult  of  their 
own  counfels ;  their  own  interefts,  their  own  paflipns, 
their  own  prejudices  are  concerned ;  and  injuftice 
would  fcarcely  ever  be  done  or  maintained  when  fuch 
powerful  advocates  are  oppofed  to  it.  But  the  Houfe 
fhould  be  particularly  cautious  in  fuch  deliberations^ 
hy  the  refult  whereof  they  are  not,  but  only  a  diftimft 
body  of  men  is,  immediately  concerned.  They  fhould 
remember,  that  upon  fuch  an  occafion  the  fame  guards 
are  not  impofed  upon  their  conduct  as  upon  moft 
others;  and  that  cuftom,  and  prejudice,  and  intereft, 
would  fometimes  co-operate  with  injuftice,  and 
help  to  maintain  the  grievance  of  which,  as  they 
v.-ert  not  arie£ted  by  it,  they  wrould  not  be  competent 

judges. 
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judges.  That  men  fhould  fubmit  to  the  inftitutions 
of  their  country,  eftablifhed  by  lawful  authority,  is  an 

'?  n 

axiom  not  to  be  difputed ;  but  let  not  this  do&rine  be 
pufhed  too  far,  as  it  is  attempted  to  be  done  in  tl>is 
cafe;  and  let  it  not  be  urged,  that  a  large  body  of  men 
who  think  themfelves  aggrieved,  have  no  right  to  com¬ 
plain,  and  to  ufe  tliofe  means  for  obtaining  redrefs 
which  the  conftitution  has  granted  them  :  let  not 
pafiive  obedience  be  confounded- with  rational  and 
legal  fubmiffion. 


Having  detained  the  Houfe  fo  long,  I  would  fcarcely 
venture  to  obtrude  myfelf  any  longer  upon  their  in¬ 
dulgence  :  a  few  more  words,  however,  I  would  wifh 
to  fay  ;  and  as  they  are  about  myfelf,  the  Houfe  will 

be  eafily  perfuaded  that  they  will  be  but  a  very  few. 

*  '  -  / 

In  the  courfe  of  my  public  life,  it  has  generally 
been  my  fortune  to  a£t  with  certain  individuals,  with 
whom  I  have  rarely  difagreed  in  my  political  fenti- 
ments.  The  srreat  outline  of  our  condu£t  has  been 

O  . 

carefully  conformed  to  the  maxims  of  civil  liberty; 
ror  which  reafon,  and  for  our  perfonal  adherence,  we 

i  1  / 

lave  been  called  Whigs,  and  denominated  a  party. 
Appellations  of  any  kind,  wrhen  earned  by  fucli  ho- 

I  4  *  •  . 

’ourable  diftin&ions,  1  am  not  deiirous  of  difclaim-*- 

,  t 

*g  ; - but  the  name  of  a  Whig  is  a  name  moft 

pculiarly  dear  and  interefting  to  my  feelings.  It 
hwever,  has  unfortunately  happened,  that  my  Right 

Honour- 
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Honourable  friend,  Mr.  Burke,  and  myfelf  have  dif* 
fered  upon  this  occahon  ;  nor  can  I  make  a  greater 
facrifice  to  truth  and  juftice,  than  by  avowing  and 
maintaining  any  difference  with  that  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Gentleman^  *  ,* 


It  has  been  imputed  to  me,  that,  like  a  fecond  Oliver 
Cromwell,  I  have  been  defirous  of  lubvertjng  the 
monarchy ;  it  wiliragain  perhaps  be  imputed  to  me. 


larciw ; 
t,  like  t 


that,  likfc  the  Tame  perfon,  I  am  willing  to  pull  down 
the  chtfrch  :  but  calumnies,  Sir,  have  now  ceafed  to 
make  any  impreflion  upon  my,  mind  ;  and  though  it  is 
probable  rtljAt  1  fhaU  be  oppofed  by  the  Church,  as  I 
have  been  by  the  Dilfenters,  yet,  if  the  cafe  fliould 
ever  happen  that  the  Church  fliould  call  for  my  affifh- 
ance  on  an  occafion  where  truth  aud  right  fliall  be 
ranged  under  its  banner's,  I  fliall  give  my  refent- 
ments  to  the  winds,  and  come  forward  a  willing  and 
zealous  advocate  in  its  favour. 


Sir,  I  move,  That  the  Houle  do  immediately  refolvd 
itfelf  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  Houle,  to  confider 
of  fo  much  of  the  faid  a&s,  as  requires  perfons,  befoe 
they  are  admitted  to  any  office,  civil  or  military,  or  aijy 
place  of  truft  under  the  Crown,  to  receive  the  facrameit 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  tc 
Church  of  England. 


The  whole  of  this  Report  of  Mr.  Fox's  Speech ,  will  he  reprited 
and  puhlijhed  ou  Saturday ,  in  The  Weekly  Parliamentary^- 
gifter,  and  Political  Milccllany,  fold  ly  J.  Ridgeway, 


